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easily have acquired his admiration for rank and dislike of
revolutionaries and Jacobins from the bourgeois virtues of
his mother  besides  the opinions  of her partner.     It is
unnecessary to ascribe his love of patricians entirely to
weakness of character.    From the quotation on the first
page   of  this   chapter   it   is   learned   that   Davy   had   a
class-theory of social development.    In fact, this  theory
was   probably  an  intellectual   expression   of  his  strong-
minded   mother's   social   conduct   and   aspirations.     He
believed that certain ranks in society, in particular the landed
and financial aristocracy, were the creative leaders of civili-
zation.    He had a certain intellectual justification in his
theory of social progress for his desire to join the patricians.
Paris writes that Davy had a "natural timidity of character
which he sought to conquer by efforts that betrayed him
into awkwardness of manner, and combine with it an irri-
tability of temperament which occasionally called up expres-
sions of ill-humour."    The possession of this temperament
and the attitudes learnt in his childhood caused much trouble
when he became the President of the Royal Society,    He
"sighed for patrician distinction in the chair of Newton/7
and prompted a distinguished colleague to comment: "Sir,
we require not an Achilles to fight our battles but an
Agamemnon to command the Greeks."    Davy's claim of
the homage  given  patrician  distinction  was  indignantly
denied by the governing class, though his eminence as a
scientist was allowed in the highest degree.
Davy's lively temperament when a child made him a
family favourite. He was probably spoiled by his aunts.
At the age of five he could read very rapidly, and remained
a notably swift reader afterwards. At eight he was deeply
interested in ghost stories and superstitions, of which his
grandmother had a large store. He never lost superstitious
practices. For example, when he travelled in Europe at
the height of fame he astonished friends by insisting that
they should cross their knives and forks after finishing a
course. He was sent to Penzance Grammar School for
nine years. The master, Coryton, was incompetent and
he learnt little. Then he went to Truro Grammar School,